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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE

He waits to see if a thing is a great success
elsewhere before he advises its adoption.
An enterprising capitalist, on the other
hand, is able to take up a dozen new ideas
and put them to the test; for one brilliant
success will more than pay for all the f ailures.
It has been well said that the true friend
of inventive progress is the rising competi-
tor in a busy hive of industry where the
difficulties of securing a profitable footing
are very considerable. Such a man is ever
on the watch for an opportunity to gain
some leverage by which he can raise himself
to a level with richer and more powerful
rivals. If he is a good employer, his
workmen enter into the spirit of the com-
petition, feeling that promotion may follow
on any services they may render. They
may even possess themselves some talent
for invention, or they may do greater serv-
ice by recognizing the flame of genius in
others, and cooperating in their work.
It is thus that successful inventions are
usually started on their useful careers.

The advocates of socialism often point
to what has been done in the nationalized
postal service and the administration of
telegraphs, telephones and railways in
certain European countries. But the State
did not invent the telegraph and the tele-
phone and the locomotive. It has merely
appropriated the hard-won achievements
of inventors and of enterprising men of
means who backed the inventors at a time
when the public was often inclined to
ridicule and impede the working out of the
new ideas. If the first inventor had gone
to some governmental or municipal offi-
cial with a proposal to spend hundreds
of thousands of dollars in testing and de-
veloping his new instrument of power,
he would have been politely dismissed.
But when, after years of labor and costly
experimentation, the outlay of perhaps
millions of dollars of private wealth has
created some large new force in civilization,
the official mind is ready, and even eager,
to take over the accomplished success.
Then very often it uses the monopoly
which it has seized as a weapon of unpro-
gressiveness to keep all private competi-
tors from the field of enterprise in which
they could, in free and open battle, win

their way again to the front. In general,
students oC these problems are pretty well
agreed, the State should not take over an
industry until its equipment and tech-
nique have been pretty well developed
and fixed by experimentation under the
stimulus of private initiative and the
pressure of competition.

What socialism appears to lack, then,
is progressiveness. It can organize, but
it cannot create. There is an element of
paradox in this situation. The striking
out of new lines is largely a gamble, and one
might naturally suppose that an official
in control of the resources of society would
be disposed to experiment recklessly, since
the loss in case of failure would not fall
upon himself. But it does not work out
in this way, and a little consideration will
make the reason clear. The official thinks
in terms of his job, and the way to be
surest of that is to play safe. For democ-
racy itself, the opinion of the masses, is
tremendously conservative. This is the
lesson which political thought is very re-
luctant to learn, but it is unquestionably
the truth. The weakness of socialism
is not irresponsibility but lethargy and
stagnation. It cannot produce a social
organization with the scope and the stimu-
lus for creative minds which are necessary
for the development of the full powers of
the human race. In order to change the
world for the better, there must be left
room and opportunity and means for
carrying out the changes. Especially is
this the case in regard to the development
of fresh and larger powers of control over
natural resources. The great need is for
new ways of doing old things and new ways
of doing new things. These advances
are not to be obtained by any system of
official control over industrial activities
that prevents -men with creative minds
from breaking their way through all tra-
ditions and privileges and social arrange-
ments. Competition is here the great
force of progress. It may often involve
in ruin the persons who show a want of
enterprise, but on the ruin of their for-
tunes a new group of more inventive and
more adventurous men rise into wealth
and power.